A  SEMI-MONTHLY  lErORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  TrendM  and  Issues 

Owe  in  every  foar  Americans  is  attending 
school  this  fall,  according  to  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
estimates.  In  its  latest  report,  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  reveals  that  39,557,000  students  have  enrolled  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  an 
increase  of  1,657,000  o\  er  a  year  ago.  The  agency  re¬ 
ports  an  increase  from  27,738,000  to  29,038,000  elemen¬ 
tary  students;  7,422,000  to  7,680,000  high  school  stu¬ 
dents;  2,740,000  to  2,839,000  universitv  and  college 

and  professional  students.  No  estimate  has  been  given 
on  the  current  classroom  shortage.  Last  year.  Com¬ 
missioner  Samuel  M.  Brownell  estimated  that  720.000 
new  classrooms  were  needed.  Later,  during  the  con- 
tro\ersy  over  tlie  federal  school  constniction  bill,  the 
Office  of  Education  revised  this  estimate  downward. 
In  the  present  report,  Commissioner  Brownell  says: 
“Assuming  one  new  classroom  is  needed  for  each  thii^ 
additional  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  both  public  and  nonpublic,  the  increase 

in  enrollment  from  1954-55  to  1955-56  calls  for  an  in- 
crea.se  of  52.000  classrooms  over  the  number  availabh* 
last  year.” 

MrliolarNhip  program  in  IJ.  S.  histor> 
lias  just  been  launched.  The  new  National  Merit 
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Scholarsliip  Corporation  is  backed  by  initial  funds  ot 
S20.5  million  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Carnegie 
C  Corporation,  expects  to  receive  additional  finan^ 
support  from  business  and  industry.  The  program  is 
designed  to  locate  young  men  and  women  ot  high  ap¬ 
titude  and  enable  &em  to  go  on  to  college  regardless 
of  their  financial  means.  Selection  of  winners  will  in¬ 
volve  a  nationwide  scholarship  competition  in  which 
all  of  the  25,000  secondary  schools  in  the  U.  S.,  public 
and  private,  will  participate  on  an  equal  basis.  Be¬ 
ginning  this  fall,  the  nations  secondary  schools  will 
be  invited  to  name  promising  candidates  for  scholar¬ 
ships.  Awards  will  give  winning  students  the  right 
to  select  any  accredited  college  or  university.  TTiey 
will  vary  from  a  token  minimum  of  $100  a  year  (d 
the  student  does  not  need  financial  assistance),  to  full 
tuition  and  living  costs  for  four  years.  First  scholar¬ 
ships  wiU  be  announced  by  May  1,  1956,  and  winners 
will  enter  colleges  of  their  choice  in  Sept.,  1956. 

^^Frec  enterprise  in  education”  is  an  aim  of 

the  National  Education  Association,  according  to  How- 
:uxl  E.  Wilson,  executive  secretary  of  the  NEA  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission.  Replying  to  charges  by 
James  Francis  Cardinal  McIntyre  of  Los  Angeles  that 
the  Association  is  against  private  schools,  Mr.  Wilson 
said  that  “by  their  recora”  the  NEA  and  the  EPC 
demonstrate  this  is  not  the  case.  In  an  address  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Cardinal  McIntyre  said  NEA  and  its 
uMiates  represented  a  trend  to  compel  all  children  to 
attend  public  schools,  further  charged  that  this  policy 
was  expressed  in  a  booklet  produced  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Policies  Commission.  (The  booklet,  “Public 
Education  and  the  Future  of  America,”  is  an  historical 
and  ideological  defense  of  the  public  school  system.) 

School  attendance  conld  be  lengthened  to 

the  pupil’s  advantage.  President  Eisenhower  comment¬ 
ed  recently.  During  his  first  inspection  of  the  new  Air 
Force  Academy  (now  housed  at  Lowiy  Air  Force 
Base),  the  President  said  because  of  “the  complica¬ 
tions  of  modem  living,”  he  thought  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  number  of  years  of  school  atten¬ 
dance.  He  added  that  he  was  favorable  to  an  idea  of 
James  G.  Conant,  former  president  of  Harvard  U., 
for  establishing  a  system  of  free  junior  colleges  across 
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the  nation.  This,  the  President  said,  would  increase' 
the  amount  of  &ee  education  given  the  country’s 
young  people,  and  prepare  them  for  more  intensive 
work  in  the  universities  than  they  are  now  able  to  do. 

College  rests  are  higher  than  ever,  a  survey 
made  by  the  New  York  Times  reveals.  Tuition  rates 
have  about  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years;  room,  board, 
and  general  expenses  are  the  highest  on  record.  The 
survey  shows  that  private  institutions  now  charge  $600 
to  $1,000  for  a  year’s  tuition.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
engineering,  medical,  or  other  technical  and  profes¬ 
sional  schools  to  charge  over  $1,000.  Even  municipal 
and  state  supported  colleges  and  universities  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  rates.  Feared:  if  costs  go  any  higher, 
economics  rather  than  talent  will  determine  who  at¬ 
tends  college,  many  gifted  students  will  be  lost. 


•  AdminiMtratiam 


Pat  plans  on  paper,  urges  a  new  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators.  The  pamphlet  suggests  that  the  best  way 
school  ofiBcials  can  chart  the  course  of  education  in 
their  communities  is  by  formulating  written  policy 
statements  and  then  publicizing  them. 

“A  written  statement  of  policies  is  not  finished  when 
the  document  has  been  made  o£Bcial  by  board  adop¬ 
tion,”  the  pamphlet  points  out.  “A  part  of  the  job  is 
making  it  public.  Keeping  the  results  a  virtual  secret 
can  defeat  much  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  writing 
was  done. 

“People  who  have  business  of  any  kind  with  the 
school  ward  —  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  citizens  of  the 
community  —  need  to  know  on  what  basis  the  board 
is  acting,  what  its  jx)licies  are  with  regard  to  matters 
that  involve  them. 

The  pamphlet  features  an  11-point  list  of  benefits 
that  result  wm  developing  policy  statements.  Some 
of  these:  saving  time,  effort,  money;  giving  positive 
directions  to  superintendents  and  others  charged  with 
directing  the  school  program  by  clearly  defining  their 
authority  and  discretion;  building  public  support;  in¬ 
suring  a  better  informed  board  and  staff. 

“Written  Policies  for  School  Boards.”  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  24p.  Paper.  50c. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Ihe  School  Board  Member  and  His  Job.  School  of  Education, 
17.  of  Buffalo,  943S  Main  St,  Buffalo  14,  N.Y.  34p.  Paper. 
50c.  (Report  of  the  Western  N.Y.  School  Board  Institute.  In¬ 
cluded;  "What  Are  the  Qualifications  and  Responsibilities  of  a 
Good  School  Board  Member?^  by  George  W.  Prtng;  “Wnat 
Are  Some  of  the  Sound  Operational  Procedures  of  the  School 
Board?'’  by  Daniel  R.  Davies.) 

Salaries  and  Other  Characteristics  of  Beginning  Rural  School 
Teachers:  1953-54,  by  Wells  Harrington  and  Mabel  C.  Rice. 
HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wadi. 
25,  D.  C.  IQp.  Paper.  20c.  (Brief  report  of  a  pQat  survey. 
Studied;  small  rural  school  dikricts  not  part  of  a  county-unit 
system.) 


•  The  M*rofession 


Becaase  chemistry  teachers  are  .otcarce. 

the  number  of  college-graduate  chemists  is  dropping. 
Thus  conchules  the  report  of  a  recent  survey  ma^  bv 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  Conducted  by  Brad¬ 
ford  R.  Stanerson,  the  survey  was  nationwide,  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  100  local  sections  of  the  ACS. 

A  key  factor  in  the  recent  trend  away  from  scienti¬ 
fic  and  engineering  majors  in  college,  says  Dr.  Staner¬ 
son,  is  the  scarcity  of  mgh  school  chemistry  teachers. 
Chemistry  majors  acc'ounted  for  only  1.98%  of  all  bach¬ 
elor  degrees  conferred  in  1953  and  1954,  he  points  out. 

One-third  of  all  high  schools  covered  in  the  survey 
( 3,808  out  of  9,914,  offered  no  course  at  all  in  chemis¬ 
try.  Only  59%  provided  more  than  one  course  in  chem¬ 
istry.  'Tnere  were  6,606  “chemistry”  teachers  listed  in 
the  survey,  but  it  developed.  Dr.  Stanerson  says,  that 
only  852  taught  chemistry  exclusively.  The  other 
5,7M  taught  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Speak  to  Us  of  Children,  by  Alicia  Darling.  Christopher  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Boston  20.  Mass.  IIOp.  Illustrated.  S3.  (Essays, 
iwems,  short  pieces  dedicated  to  teachers.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Teachers  need  economic  insitfhts,  concluded 
participants  in  a  recent  workshop  held  at  Upper  Sara¬ 
nac  L^e,  N.Y.  Cosponsored  by  the  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education  and  Syracuse  U.,  the  ten-day  con¬ 
ference  brought  together  outstanding  economists  and 
educators  from  across  the  country  to  consider  plans 
for  broadening  future  teachers’  economic  concepts. 
Proposed:  a  series  of  projects  —  experimental  in  both 
content  and  method  —  to  be  launched  this  fall  in 
teacher-training  institutions. 

By  introducing  economic  concepts  to  teacher  candi¬ 
dates,  the  JCEE  hopes  to  speed  the  day  when  teachers 
in  the  nation’s  secondary  and  elementary  schools  will 
bring  to  their  classes  new  and  better  ways  of  teaching 
economic  understandings.  Is  it  important  that  .\meri- 
ca’s  school  children  know  more  about  their  own  eco¬ 
nomic  system  and  how  it  o^rates?  The  consensus  at 
Upper  Saranac  was  “yes.”  Some  quotes: 

—“Increasing  the  understanding  with  which  our 
l)eople  are  equipped  to  deal  with  public  economic  is¬ 
sues  is  one  of  the  great  challenges  facing  education  in 
onr  time.  'The  stakes  are  high  —  democracy  itself.  'This 
does  not  mean  that  the  teachers  in  onr  schools  must 
lx;  furnished  with  kits  of  canned  ‘answers’  to  be  ped¬ 
dled  to  their  students.  It  means  that  the  teachers 
themselves  must  be  possessed  of  economic  understand- 
/»g.  Herein  lies  a  major  task  to  be  performed  by  otir 
teacher  training  institutions.” 

—Dr.  Ben  W.  Lewis,  Oberlin  College. 

“It  seems  clear  that  even  the  high  school  teacher 
who  only  deals  with  economics  incidentally  in  other 
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courses  requires  a  good  systematic  grasp  of  our  ec'on- 
omy  and  its  problems  to  make  his  instruction  meaning¬ 
ful.” 

—Dr.  G.  Shorey  Peterson,  U.  of  Michigan. 

“Economic  education  stresses  personal  financial 
management,  and  the  public  issues  of  immrtancc  to 
localities,  states,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  It  gives 
new  meanings  to  numerous  values  which  have  been 
deeply  embedded  in  our  system  of  ethics  and  concepts 
of  justice  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  as¬ 
sists  students  to  becomt*  logical,  orderly  and  disci¬ 
plined  in  their  thinking.  In  order  to  achieve  the  hip¬ 
est  degree  of  economic  literacy  within  the  forseeable 
future,  it  is  highly  important  that  instruction  in  eco¬ 
nomic  understandings  should  occur  at  all  levels  of 
education. 

—Dr.  Edward  J.  Allen,  JCEE. 

Haarly  workers  ean  relieve  teachers  of 

extra-classroom  chores,  says  Roma  Cans,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.  Administrators  should  give  thought 
to  hiring  persons  by  the  hour  to  carry  on  the  school 
lunch  program  or  to  help  with  playground  and  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  Dr.  Cans 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  hiring  male  recreation  work¬ 
ers.  The  average  preadolescent,  she  points  out,  needs 
to  have  more  opportunities  to  associate  with  male 
adults. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Introduction  to  Education,  by  Harold  R,  Bottrell.  Stackpole  Co., 
Telegraph  Press  Bldg..  Harrisburg,  Perma.  464p.  Index.  $4.75. 
(Series  of  developmerUail  laboratory  experiences  aimed  at  pro¬ 
moting  better  understanding  of  teaching.) 

American  Society :  An  Introductory  Analysis,  by  Luke  Ebersoie. 
McGraw-HiU,  3^  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  SI&p.  Index.  15.50. 
(Overview  of  American  society.  Of  interest;  ch.  17.,  “Educa¬ 
tional  Institutions.”) 


•  SehoolM  and  the  Public 


Sehoolfi  are  better  than  ever,  according  to 
novelist  Sloan  Wilson,  assistant  director  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Education.  The  reason  school 
systems  throughout  the  country  are  being  accused  by 
their  critics  of  failing  in  their  jobs,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  is 
that  many  of  these  critics  are  asking  schools  to  do 
what  is  virtually  impossible. 

“Most  of  the  controversy  over  public  education  stems 
from  a  strong  desire  (on  the  part  of  the  American 
public)  to  get  .sometmng  for  nothing,”  Mr.  Wilson 
writes  in  Sept.  Harpers.  And,  when  they  fail  to  get  it, 
the  critics  raise  their  voices  in  complaint. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  W’ilson  insists,  schools  have  never 
been  as  good  as  they  are  today.  “But  the  gap  between 
what  they  are  and  what  the  people  want  is  greater 
than  ever  before,”  he  explains.  To  make  matters  worse, 
“nobody  really  wants  to  provide  the  money,  time,  and 
thought  necessary  for  closing  the  gap,”  Mr.  Wilson 
«ys.  “The  hope  is  that  it  can  just  be  argued  away.” 

He  labels  as  “the  most  obvious  kind  of  nonsense” 
the  notion  that  “we  once  had  marvelous  public  schools 


in  this  nation,  and  that  modem  philosophies  of  educa¬ 
tion  ruined  them.”  Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Wilson  points 
out,  the  majority  of  young  people  never  went  on  to 
high  school.  Those  who  did  were  frequently  bright 
students,  most  of  w’hom  could  spell  and  read  well. 

‘‘Fact-finsUng,  not  fanlt-flnding’’  groups  arc 
needed  by  today’s  schools,  says  Violet  Edwards,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  N.Y.  State  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Public  Schools.  She  suggests  these  rules  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  citizens  committees: 

1.  Set  up  a  close  working  relationship  with  school 
authorities,  remembering  that  “independence  does  not 
rule  out  interdependence.” 

2.  Remember  that  the  citizens  committee  “studies, 
interprets,  and  recommends,  but  that  policy  decisions 
rest  with  the  board  of  education.” 

3.  Consider  ways  in  which  a  school-community' 
coimcil  can  be  of  permanent  service  to  the  town. 

4.  “Earn  confidence  of  your  community  through 
tangible  achievements  and  services.” 

5.  Strenrthen  the  work  of  parent-teacher  and  other 
school-minded  groups  through  teamwork,  close  liaison, 
and  “by  avoiding  duplicating  efforts.” 

CURRENT  RE.KDING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Saturd^  Review,  Sept.  10,  1955.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
20c.  (Entire  issue.  Includ^;  “Preview:  A  Laymans  Guide  to 
White  House  Conference  on  Education.”  Some  contributors: 
Francis  Keppel.  Ray  C.  Maul,  Edgar  L.  Morphet.) 


•  Currietdum 


Take  stock  of  the  resoarce  unit,  advise  Arn¬ 
old  R.  Meier  and  Florence  D.  Cleary  in  a  recent  ]^b- 
lication  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stumes. 
In  building  and  evaluating  a  resource  unit,  say  the 
authors,  teachers  should  ask  themselves  these  ques¬ 
tions: 

— Dot‘s  it  contain  clear  statements  of  teacher  pur- 
ix>ses  which  translate  philosophy  of  education  into 
specific  practice? 

—Does  it  center  on  important  and  persistent  prob¬ 
lem  areas  of  society  which  confront  students? 

—Are  there  suggestions  and  materials  which  widen 
the  horizons  of  concern  and  responsibility  for  young 
l>eople? 

—Are  materials  readily  available? 

—Does  it  take  into  account  possible  unique  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  particular  community,  its  interests,  prob¬ 
lems,  biases,  and  resources? 

—Does  it  contain  many  more  suggestions  than  any 
one  class  is  likely  to  use  in  planning,  developing,  re- 
ix)rting,  acting  upon,  and  evmuating  its  workr 

—Does  it  indicate  generalizations  which  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  unit  area  and  specifically  provide  means 
which  direct  students’  attention  to  generalizing  activ¬ 
ities? 

The  Problems  Approach  and  the  Social  Studies,  ed. 
by  George  L.  Fersh.  National  Council  for  the  Social 
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Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  115p. 
Paper.  $2. 

What  are  the  fads  and  frills?  Another  look 
at  the  problem  of  what  should  go  into  the  curriculum 
has  been  taken  by  tlie  N.Y.  State  Educational  Confer¬ 
ence  Board.  Following  a  cooperative  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  in  public  elementary  schools,  a  report 
has  b^n  released  outlining  elementary  school  objec'- 
Hves  and  how  well  they  are  accomplished. 

The  ten  most  important  elementary  school  objec¬ 
tives  were  listed:  (1)  mastery  of  essential  skills;  ^2) 
mastery  of  essential  knowledge;  (3)  good  health;  (4) 
good  citizenship;  (5)  good  character;  (6)  good  home 
life;  (7)  ability  to  think;  (8)  ability  to  get  along  with 
others;  (9)  personal  adjustment;  (10)  development 
of  individual  abilities  and  talents. 

Standard  tests  were  administered  to  5,000  students 
in  reading  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and 
arithmetic.  On  the  basis  of  test  results,  schools  were 
grouped  as  highest,  above  average,  below  average, 
;md  lowest  in  mastery’  of  essential  skills.  The  analysis 
shows: 

—Those  schools  which  scored  highest  in  mastery'  of 
skills  are  doing  most  to  achieve  all  objectives. 

— Tliose  with  average  scores  are  close  to  the  middle 
in  programs. 

—Those  schools  which  scored  lowest  are  doing  least 
to  attain  all  objectives. 

The  schools  doing  most  provided  indi\'idual  atten¬ 
tion  for  pupils;  the  use  of  resources  for  learning  stimu¬ 
lation;  teaching  aids  such  as  movies,  radio,  television; 
facilities  for  art,  music,  dramatics,  science,  and  home¬ 
making. 

At  the  other  extreme,  schools  doing  the  least  con¬ 
fined  learning  largely  to  textbooks  and  drill. 


•  Teaching  Methods 


What  semanties  says  to  teachers  is  jointed 
out  by  Max  Martin  Kostick,  State  Teachers  College, 
Boston,  Mass.  Teachers,  he  believes,  should  apply 
semantic  concepts  to  their  professional  work.  Some 
suggestions: 

—Dogmatic  explanations  of  a  child’s  behavior  are 
usually  dangerous,  says  Dr.  Kostick.  “Never  say  a 
child  is  lazy,”  he  warns.  “Simply  describe  his  actual 
behavior  which  leads  you  to  the  opinion  that  he  is 
lazy.” 

—Goals,  purposes,  and  attainments  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  behavior  that  will  be  expected 
when  the  child  has  reached  the  goal  or  fulfilled  the 
piu^mse.  “For  example,  the  teacher  should  have  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind  just  what  she  expects  in  the  way  of  be¬ 
havior  from  a  student  who  receives  a  good  grade  in 
English.  The  teacher  should  not  be  satisfied  with  such 
a  nonoperational  statement  of  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  CO  make  good  citizens  and  happy  individuals’.” 
All  descriptions  of  aims,  goals,  purposes,  and  attain¬ 
ments,  says  Dr.  Kostick,  should  be  reduced  to  a  de¬ 


scription  “close  to  the  process  le\el,”  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  high-sounding,  nonoperational  abstractions. 

—Instead  of  introducing  objects  by  such  a  statement 
as  “This  is  a  frog,”  it  is  more  accurate  and  helpful  to  j 
say,  “This  we  call  a  frog.” 

—When  a  boy  is  reprimanded  with  the  statement, 
“You  are  a  bad  boy,”  he  may  experience  a  hopeless 
feeling,  a  feeling  that  he  is  bad  tmough  and  through. 

Dr.  Kostick  points  out.  A  better  statement,  he  believes, 
is.  “You  are  behaving  like  a  bad  boy.” 

Dr.  Kostick’s  article  appt*ars  in  a  rect’ut  issue  of 
Educational  Theory. 

Over  the  fourth-grade  *^reading  hump'': 

The  middle-grade  teacher,  says  Agnes  Skadberg,  read¬ 
ing  consultant,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  faces  a  serious 
reading  problem  in  her  classes.  Since  there  are  chil¬ 
dren  in  every  fourth  grade  still  reading  at  priman 
levels,  the  middle-grade  teacher  must  be  familiar  witli 
primary  techniques  and  methods,  and  primary  ma¬ 
terials.  “The  excuse  that  there  is  not  enough  time  in 
the  middle  grades  to  give  help  in  primary  techniques 
is  ridiculous,”  Miss  Skadberg  writes.  “No  child  can 
make  any  progress  unless  he  can  read,  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  into  other  textbooks  and  subject  areas  should  not 
l)e  in  the  nature  of  an  icy  plung<‘.  but  should  instead 
he  a  very  gradual  process.” 

Instruction  in  the  intermediate  grades  begins  witli 
tletermining  each  individual’s  needs,  and  organizing 
the  classroom  on  the  basis  of  this  information.  Miss 
Skadberg  believes.  For  beginning  organization,  she 
makes  these  suggestions: 

—The  instructional  level  for  the  “low”  group  should 
be  anywhere  from  the  preprimer  area  to  third  grade. 
‘There  should  lie  no  reticence  concerning  the  fact  that 
the  children  in  this  group  need  special  help.  Children 
who  have  been  placed  in  fourth  grade,  but  who  have 
low  reading  ability,  are  usually  very  aware  of  the  fact, 
and  are  eager  for  help.” 

—The  “middle”  group  will  probably  use  the  basic- 
reader.  Before  using  the  reader,  however,  the  teacher 
must  make  a  careful  reading  of  the  selections  “to  dis¬ 
cover  concepts  which  she  believes  are  strange  to  her 
group  of  children.”  This  group  should  also  do  some 
oral  reading  in  the  classroom.  Suggested:  newspaiXT 
clippings  or  magazine  articles  at  news  time,  oral  re¬ 
ports,  dramatics. 

—The  “best”  group  may  also  use  the  basic  reader, 
but  their  work  should  be  on  a  higher  level.  The  read- 
c‘r  must  be  supplemented  with  a  great  deal  of  other 
material,  more  independent  reading,  and  extended 
reading  in  interest  areas.  This  group  should  work 
with  words,  (prefixes,  suffixes,  synonyms),  learn  dic¬ 
tionary  and  reference  skills. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Adcancine  the  Teaching  of  Reading  Skills'"  by  Bernice  E. 
Leary.  Educational  Trend,  No.  955.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publica¬ 
tions,  100  Garfield  Ace.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum 
order:  $1.  (Why  improvement  of  reading  must  permeate  all 
subiect-matter  teaching  at  aU  grade  levels;  why  the  search  for 
meaning  must  accompany  word  recognition  ddlls;  how  good 
reading  skills  can  help  in  learning  specialized  subject  matter. 
Discussed;  oral  reading,  library  reading,  remedial  reading, 
evaluating.) 
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•  Guidance 


Te«n-agcrs  want  understanding,  not  advice. 
CJuidance  counselors  must  learn  to  listen,  not  just  talk. 
Until  Strang  told  members  of  a  recent  workshop  at 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  “They  must  learn 
to  smile  and  be  sympathetic,  not  discouraged  with 
problems  that  crop  up,”  Dr.  Strang  continued.  “Above 
all.  they  must  learn  that  the  young  people  can  often 
supply  the  best  answers  themselves  —  answers  that 
eoun.selors  would  not  think  of.” 

CURREXr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Sluwld  Your  Child  Co  into  Business  for  Himself?”  hij  Morton 
Sontheimer.  Public  Relations  Dept.,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  51  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  6n.  Paper.  Free.  (Distillation 
flf  advice  from  102  experts  and  businessmen.  Also  available: 
13  other  pamphlets  in  a  eontinuinu  series  on  eareer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  pounft  men  and  women.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Education’s  aim  is  disciplined  minds,  says 
.\rthiir  Bestor  in  a  new  book.  Schools  must  stress  com¬ 
mand  of  written  English,  foreign  languages,  mathema¬ 
tics.  abstract  processes  of  analyzing,  generalizing,  and 
criticizing,  he  insists.  “These  intellectual  abilities  are 
required,  not  merely  as  prerequisites  for  advanced 
study,  but  also  and  especially  tor  intelligent  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  private  and  public  affairs  of  a  world 
where  decisions  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  informed 
and  ac'curate  thinking  about  science,  about  economics, 
alxiut  history  and  politics,”  he  maintains.  Sure  to  be 
controversial.  Dr.  Bestor’s  new  Ixiok  is  his  first  since 
Educational  Wastelands,  includes  much  of  thi*  ma¬ 
terial  that  appeared  in  his  earlier  work. 

“Liberal  iKlucation  is  designed  to  produce  self- 
reliance,”  Dr.  Bestor  believes.  “It  expects  a  man  to  use 
his  general  intelligence  to  solve  particular  problems. 
X’ocational  and  ‘life-adjustment’  programs,  on  the  other 
hand,  breed  servile  dependence.  Originality,  reason, 
and  common  sense  are  at  a  discount;  maxims,  formu¬ 
las,  and  rules  ( the  most  degraded  kinds  of  book  learn¬ 
ing)  are  at  a  premium.  One  can  search  hi.story  and 
biography  in  vain  for  evidence  that  men  or  women 
have  ever  accomplished  anything  original,  creative,  or 
significant  by  narrowly  conceived  vocational  training 
or  by  education  programs  that  aimed  merely  at  ‘life  ad¬ 
justment.’  The  West  was  not  settled  by  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  had  taken  courses  in  ‘How  to  Be  a  Pioneer.’ 
The  mechanical  ingenuity  that  is  the  proverbial  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  American  people  owes  nothing  what- 
I'ver  to  schoolroom  manipulation  of  gadgets.  To  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  classrooms  the  kinds  of  leaniing  that  occur 
naturally  in  real  life  is  evidence  not  merely  in  disbelief 
in  intellectual  training.  It  reveals  also  a  contemptuous 
Kick  of  faith  in  the  native  good  sense  of  the  common 
man.” 

The  Restoration  of  Learning,  by  Arthur  Bestor. 
Alfred  Knopf.  .501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  4.59ii. 
Index.  $6. 


Bestor  is  rigkt,  says  .\lbert  Lynd  in  Sept.  10 
Saturday  Review.  “For  the  solution  of  the  most  difiB- 
cult  problems  that  beset  us  today  we  need  analytical 
tools  furnished  by  the  formal  disciplines  that  Eauca- 
tionists  despise:  mathematics,  the  .sciences,  history, 
languages,  and  others.  Dr.  Bestor’s  discussion  of  the 
relation  of  genuine  leaniing  to  the  actual  problem  of 
living  —  problems  about  which  the  Educationists  talk 
so  much  —  is  clear  and  convincing.” 

Bestor  is  wrong,  says  Maurice  R.  Ahrens  in  the 
same  issue  of  Satura^  Review.  “Di.scriminating  read¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  continued  improvement  and 
expansion  df  educational  opportunities  for  all  children 
will  recognize  that  Professor  Bestor  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  a  comparatively  few  intellec¬ 
tually  superior  children.  They  will  recognize  that  even 
for  these  children  his  program  is  narrow  and  inadi*- 
quate.  Moreover,  they  will  sense  that  his  organiza¬ 
tional  plan  and  suggested  curriculum  would  result  in 
an  increase  in  drop-outs  and  deny  many  more  pupils 
than  at  present  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  high- 
school  education.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

John  Dewey:  His  Contribution  to  the  American  Tradition,  by 
Irwin  Edman.  Bobbs-Merrill,  730  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  7,  Ind.  (Salient  features  of  Dewey’s  philosophy  in  the 
lifiht  of  his  particular  contribution  to  American  culture.  Care¬ 
ful  editing  and  incisive  commentary  by  the  late  Dr.  Edman. 
An  important  book.) 

Total  Education:  Plea  for  Synthesis,  by  M.  L.  Jacks.  Grove 
Press,  783  Broadway,  N.Y.  3.  160p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Educa- 
tum  as  an  ordered  and  life-long  process,  as  the  bu.sine.ss  of  the 
whole  community,  using  the  whole  of  its  resources.  .Author  is 
at  Oxford  U.) 


•  The  Learner 

Wider  grasp  of  the  social  sciences  is  needed 
if  this  nation  is  to  win  in  the  battle  against  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency.  Speaking  before  the  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Social  Problems,  Richard  Clendenan,  former  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  said  social  science  skills  were  so  little 
known  “that  even  the  head  of  our  great  nation  is  led 
into  a  fruitless  search  for  a  panacea.” 

Last  month,  Mr.  Clendenan  continued,  the  President 
held  a  White  House  breakfast  “for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
ploring  what  could  be  done  about  ( 1 )  an  alleged  lack 
of  physical  fitness  among  our  nation’s  youth  and  (2) 
to  halt  the  scourge  of  delinquency.”  Breakfast  guests 
were  “primarily  athletes  and  sportswriters.”  Such 
persons  have  contributed  to  the  fight  against  delin- 
(luency,  Mr.  Clendenan  believes.  “But,”  he  asks,  “are 
the  ^tential  contributions  of  sociology,  psychology, 
.socim  work,  and  psychiatry  to  this  same  fight  really  so 
meager  that  they  do  not  even  merit  a  place  at  the  con¬ 
ference  table?”  Mr.  Clendenan  concludes  that  “the 
exclusion  of  social  scientists  from  that  gathering  re¬ 
flected  their  own  failure  —  our  own  failure  —  to  make 
suflBciently  well  known  what  our  professions  have  to 
offer.” 
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Tcen-agerfi  have  man>  audiences,  writes 
Marion  L.  Faegre  in  Sept.  National  Parent-Teacher. 
Adolescents  play  for  each  other;  they  play  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  tliat  includes  their  parents,  teachers,  and  neigh- 
l)ors;  and  they  play  for  a  third  audience  that  is  some¬ 
times  more  real  to  them  than  either  of  the  others.  “This 
one  is  made  up  of  their  heroes,  real  or  fictional  —  the 
admired  and  imitated  who  are  glimpsed  in  books,  on 
stage  or  screen,  and  in  dreams.”  These  are  the  people. 
Mrs.  Faegre  points  out,  who  matter  to  an  adolescent. 

Some  boys  and  girls,  for  reasons  of  upbringii^  or 
surroundings,  identify  with  the  wrong  heroes.  “These 
young  people  are  tne  wretched  victims  of  a  dream 
tunu^  topsy-turvy.”  The  problems  of  'emotionally 
sick  adolescents,  says  Mrs.  Faegre,  require  the  com¬ 
bined  study  of  workers  in  such  fields  as  education, 
psychiatry,  psychology,  and  social  work.  “It  is  the  par¬ 
ents,  however,  who  must  plant  and  nourish  the  seeds 
of  an  emotional  life  so  sturdily  healthy  that  adolescence 
\sill  have  no  tragic  overtones,”  she  concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Rabbit  With  a  High  I.  Q.,  by  Ethel  Nicola  and  Diane 
Witte.  Bureau  of  Publi^ions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V. 
525  W.  120th  St..  N.Y.  27.  30p.  40c.  (Amusing  lesson  in  the 
necessity  for  meeting  the  nerds  of  the  gifted.) 


•  Religkm,  Ethiet  and  Volnes 

Valaes  ne«d  more  discasMion  in  today’s  class¬ 
rooms,  writes  W.  R.  Niblett  in  a  new  book.  Too  often, 
he  points  out,  a  discussion  of  \’alues  does  not  find  an 
ajmropriate  place  anywhere  in  the  subject  timetable. 
“That  this  should  be  so  is  a  further  indication  that 
something  is  wrong  with  our  understandings  of  what 
a  ‘subject’  is.”  the  author  believes.  “In  what  subject, 
for  example,  is  it  altogether  right  and  proper  to  spend 
half  an  hour  in  asking  why  it  is  wrong  for  people  to 
tell  lies?  or  in  considering  the  nature  and  manifesta¬ 
tions  in  ordinary  life  of  the  workings  of  self-interest? 
or  in  talking  about  family  and  personal  relationships?” 

People  do  not  learn  values  simply  by  being  taught 
about  them.  Dr.  Niblett  insists.  “One  can  teach  a  great 
deal  of  truth  about  values  without  at  all  teaching  val¬ 
ues  themselves,”  he  explains. 

“The  child  needs  plenty  of  experiences  coming  into 
his  everyday  life  —  brought  by  interesting  happenings, 
the  learning  of  new  facts,  by  travel  and  adventure,  by 
the  things  he  makes  and  so  on;  but  he  also  needs  con¬ 
tinually  to  be  nourished  by  experiences  which  come 
through  dealing  and  communicating  with  other  human 
l)eings  at  many  levels,  with  his  feelings  involved  or 
likely  to  be  involved.  Some  of  these  exj^riences  he  can 
get  through  reading  and  listening  and  looking,  many 
only  by  drinking  life  neat.” 

If  any  training  of  a  sense  of  values  is  to  be  ixjssible, 
children  must  not  lose  their  power  to  experience.  “Sub¬ 
jects  which,  rightly  taught,  will  help  them  to  keep  this 
power  must  hK5  significant  parts  of  the  curriculum,” 
the  author  believes.  “Learning  to  judge  human  char¬ 
acter,  learning  how  to  sum  up  a  situation,  learning  how 


to  make  friends  —  all  are  aspects  of  education.  Only 
part  of  the  education  given  by  any  school  comes  from 
the  study  of  a  particular  set  of  subjects.  Only  part  ol 
any  education  is  the  product  of  cleliberate  and  con¬ 
trolled  arrangement.” 

Education  —  The  Lost  Dimension,  by  VV.  R.  Niblett. 
William  Morrow,  425  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  ISOii.  Index. 
$2.50.  (Foreword  by  Margaret  Mead.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Students  discovered  Wall  Street  in  a  pilot 
c'ourse  in  adult  education  at  Nyack  ( N.Y. )  high  school. 
Sixty-six  citizens  of  Nyack  and  surrounding  communi¬ 
ties  enrolled  in  a  c-ourse  on  investment  techniques, 
joined  in  discussions  of  such  topics  as  “When  Should 
an  Investment  Program  Be  Started?”  and  “Where 
Should  the  Investor  Look  for  Advice?” 

Although  several  students  proved  themselves  to  lx* 
seasoned  investors,  most  of  the  class  members  admit¬ 
ted  that  they  had  always  wanted  to  know  what  the 
stock  and  bond  business  was  all  about.  Many  of  them 
were  surprised  to  learn  there  was  such  a  thing  as  in¬ 
stallment  investing  —  the  monthly  investment  plan  — 
by  which  they  could,  with  a  small  down  payment, 
become  stock  owners  the  same  way  they  became 
washing  machine  owners. 

One  woman  —  a  farmer’s  wife  —  said  she  began  th<* 
course  with  misgivings,  felt  that  it  was  to  cover  only 
“the  ABC’s  of  investing.”  All  of  a  sudden,  she  report¬ 
ed,  the  course  sparked.  “People  started  talking  about 
options,  puts  the  calls,  and  selling  short.”  A  student  of 
the  stock  market  for  ten  years,  she  said  she  found  th(' 
course  giving  her  “real  creative  advice  on  the  kinds 
of  stocks  to  buy,” 

According  to  Adult  Education  Director  Warren  L. 
Templin,  the  course  proved  to  be  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  He  had,  he  admits,  expected  “only  a  few  stu¬ 
dents.”  Now  he  has  summaried  results  in  a  report  to 
the  N.Y.  State  Dept,  of  Adult  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Leader’s  Digest  Number  2.  Adult  Education  Association,  743 
N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1,  lU.  96p.  Paper.  $2.  Quantity 
discounts.  (The  best  from  vol.  2  of  Adult  Leadership.  Some 
chapters:  “Tasks  for  Leaders,”  “Ways  to  Personal  Growth.” 
“Technology  for  LeartUng.") 


•  Higher  Education 


College  gradoates  eara  $100,000  more  in 

life-time  income  than  the  average  high  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  according  to  two  [xrpulation  experts.  Speaking 
before  the  American  Sociological  Society  meeting  in 
Washington,  Paul  G.  Click  and  Herman  Miller,  both 
of  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  said  that  on  the  average 
every  year  of  a  boy’s  education  added  to  his  potential 
income.  No  analysis  was  made  for  girls.  They  put 
the  direct  cost  of  a  four-year  college  education  at 
$7,000. 
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Mr.  Click  pointed  out  that  while  half  of  American 
young  men  today  finished  high  school,  less  than  half 
of  the  high  school  graduates  went  to  college.  He  said 
that  those  who  go  on  “can  justifiably  expect  to  receive 
considerably  higher  incomes  in  the  long  run.” 

A  table  showed  estimated  life-time  income  for  an 
elementary  school  graduate  as  $116,000;  for  the  man 
who  completes  one  to  three  years  of  high  school, 
$135,00;  for  the  man  who  completes  four  years  of  high 
school,  $165,000;  for  the  man  who  completes  one  to 
three  years  of  college,  $190,000;  and  for  the  man  who 
completes  four  years  or  more  of  college,  $268,000. 

Celleges  mast  admit  more  students,  says 
President  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard  U.,  but  they  must 
not  neglect  the  special  type  of  education  required  by 
young  people  of  exceptional  ability.  Writing  in  Sept. 
Fortune,  Dr.  Pusey  says  the  continued  growm  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  civilization  depends  less  on  numbers  than  on 
fresh  insights  and  novel  achievements  by  a  few  indivi¬ 
duals  of  exceptional  ability. 

“It  is  the  exceptional  person  —  one  might  almost  say 
the  eccentric  person  —  who  all  along  has  been  opening 
the  way  to  a  fuller  life  for  all  of  us,”  Dr.  Pusey  con¬ 
tends.  “We  ignore  him  at  our  cost.” 

Dr.  Pusey,  however,  is  not  among  those  who  think 
too  many  students  of  mediocre  abuities  are  going  to 
college.  He  thinks  it  desirable  to  let  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  get  whatever  they  can  out  of  formal  education 
beyond  the  high  school. 

“In  most  European  countries  today  fewer  than  50 
out  of  every  thousand  young  people  go  on  to  higher 
education,”  he  points  out.  “In  the  U.  S.  we  are  al¬ 
ready  approaching  the  time  when  one  out  of  every 
four  young  Americans  will  go  on  to' some  kind  of  col¬ 
lege.  With  all  its  shortcomings  and  difficidties,  there 
are  c-onsiderable  advantages  in  oiu*  practice  —  t?spe- 
cially  for  a  democratic  technological  nation.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education:  1955,  ed.  by  G.  Kerry 
Smith.  Association  for  Higher  Education,  1301  16tn  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  343p.  Paper.  S2.  (Proceedings  of  the  Tenth 
Antutal  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  Chicago, 
Feb.  26-Mar.  2.  1955.) 


•  Audio"\iMudl 


Major  diffiealty  ia  asing  films  is  that  viewers 
may  see  them  as  entertainment,  react  nonresponstbly. 
“If  v  iewing  films  is  to  be  a  kind  of  recess,  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ward,  a  release  from  tension,  let  us  be  quite  clear 
about  this  and  not  use  films  under  false  pretenses.” 
Edgar  Dale  told  the  Educational  Film  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Does  this  mean  educational  films  should  lie  dull  or 
“unentertaining”?  No,  answers  Mr.  Dale.  “We  want 
them  to  be  interesting  in  the  sense  of  being  related, 
relevant,  tied  up  with  the  major  concerns  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  But  we  do  not  want  the  spurious  interest  se¬ 
cured  by  sugar  coating  a  bitter  educational  pill.” 


Education  aims  to  make  the  learner  independent  of 
the  teacher,  helps  him  toward  maturer  understanding, 
eventually  puts  him  on  his  own,  Mr.  Dale  continues. 
The  abler  the  teacher,  the  sooner  the  student  can  leave 
his  tutelage.  “Not  so  with  the  entertainer.  The  more 
effective  the  entertainment,  the  more  dependent  we 
may  become,  the  less  able  we  may  be  to  ‘entertain* 
ourselves.” 

Nec*ded,  Mr.  Dale  believes,  are  films  and  accom¬ 
panying  materials  which  raise  fundamental  questions 
in  viewers’  minds.  A  film  should  be  used  as  “an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  of  education,  not  as  a  mere  supple¬ 
ment,  not  as  a  pleasant  entertainer,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  we  know  to  develop  a  mood  for 
learning.” 


•  Voeatianal"Induatridi 


Top-aotch  papils  are  honored  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  program  at  North  Hollywood  ( Calif. )  junior 
high  school.  An  industrial  arts  award  program  brings 
rec'ognition  to  outstanding  students  who  have  rat^ 
high  in  attendance  and  citizenship,  shown  steady  and 
marked  progress  in  the  course  from  beginning  to  end, 
have  done  exceptional  work  in  industrial  arts. 

At  a  fathers-and-sons  banquet  at  the  close  of  the 
first  semester,  and  at  an  award  assembly  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  pupils  chosen  by  their  instructors  re¬ 
ceived  the  industi^  arts  awards.  The  award  in  ex¬ 
ploratory  courses  (ten  weeks)  is  an  individually  print¬ 
ed  parchment  certificate.  In  advanced  courses,  the 
award  is  a  gold  cup  SH"  tall.  The  Sweepstakes  Award 
is  a  replica  of  a  Perpetual  Gold  Cup  wmch  remains  at 
school.  It  is  awarded  to  a  ninth-grade  boy  who  has 
had  all  the  industrial  arts  courses  and  who  has  been 
chosen  by  all  instructors  in  the  department. 

Before  the  fathers-and-sons  banquet,  all  shops  are 
open  for  inspection.  During  the  banquet,  entertain¬ 
ment  is  supplied  by  talented  pupils  in  the  industrial 
arts  program.  Certificates  are  removed  from  sealed 
envelopes,  adhesive  tapes  are  dramatically  tom  from 
name  plates  on  the  cups,  and  awards  are  made  to  the 
winners. 

Johaay  may  mhiH  the  poiat  of  his  project, 
warns  William  Russel  Albers.  “Most  of  us  believe  that 
the  individual  pupil  is  the  best  advertising  brochure 
we  possess.  Give  the  pupil  a  sound,  interesting  pro¬ 
gram  and  he  will  let  his  folks  know  what  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  industrial  arts  is  making  to  his  young  life.” 
But  will  he?  asks  Mr.  Albers.  Generally  yes,  but  fre¬ 
quently  no.  Often  students  fail  to  see  beyond  the 
fun  they  are  having  as  they  construct  and  use  their 
projects.  As  a  result,  parents,  too,  come  to  believe 
that  the  project  is  the  end  result  of  their  .son’s  efforts  in 
industrial  arts. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Albers  believes,  that  parents 
realize  that  projects  are  only  vehicles  through  which 
learning  takes  place.  To  solve  the  problem  of  reach- 
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iiig  all  of  tbie  parents  of  all  of  his  pupils,  Mr.  Albers 
has  developed  a  mimeographed  form  letter  which  he 
sends  home  with  each  completed  project.  When  a 
'  pupil  finishes  a  project,  he  checks  ofiF  what  he  has 
learned  during  its  construction,  then  takes  both  letter 
and  project  home  for  his  parents’  approval.  “To  en- 
.  courage  a  safe  journey  for  both  the  letter  and  the  pro¬ 
ject,  I  ask  the  parent  to  sign  the  tear-off  at  the  bottom 
and  have  it  returned  to  me,”  Mr.  Albers  writes.  “Re¬ 
sults  obtained  through  the  use  of  this  letter  have  been 
amazing.  Parents  have  become  more  understanding 
and  pupil  cooperation  and  craftsmanship  have  im¬ 
proved.” 

“Parents  N<*etl  to  1m*  Sold,  Too!”  appears  in  Sept. 
School  Shop. 


•  Student  Activities 


iVeto  Ciassroom  Material 

Enrichme.nt  Reading  koh  Biology  Classes  .  .  . 
The  Nature  of  Livitig  Things,  by  C.  Brooke  Wortli 
and  Robi'rt  K.  Enders.  Excellent  supplement  for 
texts  .  .  .  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  livine  or¬ 
ganisms.  New  American  Librarv,  .'lOl  Madison 
.\ve.,  N.Y.  22.  'ISc. 

Primaky  Teachers  Wu.l  be  Interivsteo  ...  in 
“Con-Tact."  New  plastic  material  can  be  used  to 
cover  boxes  .  .  .  make  montages.  Comes  in  a 
variety  of  colors  and  patterns.  Write  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.,  445  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 

Poems  on  Science  and  MATHEM.vncs  .  .  .  are 
found  in  Imaginations  Other  Place,  ed.  by  Helen 
Plotz.  Included:  medicine,  the  universe,  science. 
Some  poets:  Sandburg,  Emerson,  Millay.  Wood 
engravings  by  Clare  Leighton.  Thomas  Y.  Cro- 
w^,  432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $3.50. 


‘^Pavement  boys”  need  more  clubs,  believes 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Speaking  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  Mr.  Hoover  said  he  believes  boys 
clubs  are  the  surest  cure  for  delinquency.  They  are, 
he  pointed  out,  “one  of  the  greatest  character-building 
institutions  in  our  country.” 

Mr.  Hoover  indicated  he  is  less  than  enthusiustic 
o\er  some  of  the  remedies  that  have  been  proposed 
for  jux  enile  delinquency.  Most  of  them  “gyrate  around 
ideas  of  how  mothers  and  fathers  and  teachers  can  do 
a  better  job,”  he  observed.  And  most  of  them  ignore 
primary  forces  that  operate  in  congested  urban  areas. 

In  the  clubs,  members  engage  in  combat  with  gloves 
under  the  rules  of  sportsmanship;  they  conduct  their 
own  government  and  discipline,  learn  woodworking, 
read  books,  play  musical  instruments.  In  one  Chicago 
district  alone,  Mr.  Hoover  reported,  85%  of  the  boys 
used  to  be  in  police  hands  in  one  year.  After  a  boys 
club  was  erected,  the  figure  fell  below  12%. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  board  chairman  of  Boys  Clubs 
of  America,  Inc.,  for  twenty  years. 


Elementary  Students  Will  Read,  Reread  .  .  . 
u  new  histuiy-biography.  Columbus,  by  Inm  and 
Edgar  Perin  D'Aulaire,  is  well-told  .  .  ,  features 
outstanding  color  illustrations.  Doubleday,  57.5 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  $.3. 

Stimulate  Art  Appreciation  ...  in  junior  hiyb 
classes  witli  Rembrant,  by  Elizabeth  Ripley.  Text 
and  black-and-white  reproductions  are  integrated. 
Oxford  U.  PrL*ss,  144  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  $3. 

Free  Film  for  History  Classes  ...  is  America 
for  Me.  Takes  viewers  on  a  bus  trip  across  the 
cxiuntry  .  .  .  shows  30  scenic  and  historic  spots  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  From  Association  Films,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

New  Record  for  Socul  Studies  Classes  ...  is 
the  Voice  of  FDR.  Excerpts  from  speeches  .  .  . 
1932  to  1945.  Narration  by  Quentin  Reynolds.  Edu¬ 
cational  Record  Sales,  146  Reade  St.,  N.Y.  13. 
$4.98. 

Cheating  Leads  to  Trouble  ...  a  new  book 
points  out.  A  Vote  for  Dick,  by  Jerrold  Beim. 
Novel  tells  what  happens  when  a  boy  sets  out  to 
get  high  marks.  Junior  high.  Harcourt,  Brace,  38-3 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  $2.50. 


Never  too  young  to  borrow  is  the  theory  of 
Chicago’s  First  Commercial  Bank.  Established:  a  spe¬ 
cial  Teen-Age  Loan  Fund  for  high  school  students. 
The  $1,000  fund  will  make  loans  at  3%  up  to  $50  — 
“or  even  more  in  special  cases”  —  without  cosigners 
or  collateral.  The  fund  will  be  administered  by  a 
Iward  of  three  high  school  students,  advised  by  Harold 
H.  Stout,  the  bank  president. 

“We’re  convinced  that  the  majority  of  today’s  teen¬ 
agers  are  responsible,  level-heaaed  youngsters,”  says 
.\lr.  Stout.  “Our  program  not  only  gives  them  funds 
for  immediate  ne^s,  but  also  gives  them  a  chance  to 
build  a  sound  credit  rating,  something  that  will  be  of 
\alue  to  them  all  their  lives.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Third  Annual  Model  Home  Contest."  National  Assoriation  of 
Home  Buililers  of  the  U.  S.,  Suite  1116,  1028  Connecticut  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C.  6;».  Paper.  Free.  (Complete  details  of 
a  contest  otwn  to  all  V.  S.  secondary  school  students.  Worth¬ 
while  activity  for  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  business 
classes.) 


Teen-agers  Will  Find  Worth  While  .  .  .  Travel 
and  Transport  through  the  Ages,  Iw  Norman  E.  Lee. 
History  of  civilization  in  terms  of  history  of  trans- 

Sation  .  .  .  from  dog  sled  to  jet  plane.  Cam- 
ge  U.  Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.50 

Free  HANoicicArT  Catalog  .  .  .  has  been  issued 
by  Sax-Crafts.  Felt  crafts,  woodenware,  leather- 
craft,  many  more.  Write  Sax  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ill  N. 
3rd  St.,  Niilwaukee.  Wis. 

.Man  at  Woiuc  and  Play  ...  is  seen  in  Family  of 
Man.  Selections  from  the  exhibition  created  by 
Edward  Stcichen  .  .  .  prologue  by  Carl  Sandburg. 
Fhotograpbs  from  over  the  world  show  kinship  of 
races  and  nations.  Write  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 
11  W.  53rd  St.,  N.Y.  19.  Paper.  $1. 

Industry  Changes  America  ...  is  title  of  new 
filmstrip.  Photography,  art  reproductions,  draw¬ 
ings  show  change  from  agrarian  economy  to  in¬ 
dustrial  .  .  .  teaching  manual  lists  discussion  topics. 
Write  Museum  Extension  Service,  10  E.  43rd  St., 
N.Y.  17.  Color. 
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